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already been made too powerful, and to permit him to fly would be to make 
him altogether dangerous. Some controversy occurred on this, but the 
eagle would not give way. That dispute explains why the eagle keeps as 
far from man as possible, while the jay goes into the camps with impunity, 
and takes whatever he wants, if he can find it. 

Remedy for the Influenza. — A correspondent of the New York 
"Tribune," January, 1890, favors that journal with a cure for the prevalent 
influenza : " Coming to the influenza, he believes there is nothing so good 
for it as a black catskin poultice laid on the breast. ' The cat,' says our 
valued correspondent, ' should be very black. See that she is killed in the 
dark of the moon on a cloudy night, as the fur contains more electricity 
then. Make an ordinary bread poultice and put it on the hide side. A 
little Spanish-fly will improve it. Apply hot. The electricity, which is life, 
will pass into the body, driving the good influence of the poultice before it. 
A little old whiskey taken internally will do no harm. Be sure that the cat 
is very black and the night very dark.' " 

A correspondent sends the following, without naming the journal from 
which the dispatch is taken : — 

" New Orleans, August 13. — A big voudoo festival was given last even- 
ing at the west end of the Lake Pontchartrain suburbs of New Orleans by 
an assemblage of mixed white and colored. Dr. Alexander, the colored 
voudoo doctor, presided. The police showed no disposition to interfere. A 
decided sensation has been caused here by the discovery that voudooism, 
or rather belief in the power of the voudoo doctors, is increasing, and is 
accepted not only by the negroes, but by the whites. A raid on Dr. Alexan- 
der's establishment discovered a large number of women there, most of 
them whites, who visited him because they believed his incantations im- 
proved their health. Surprise was increased to horror when it was found 
these, almost completely disrobed (for a voudoo seance requires the ' pa- 
tient ' to dance without clothing around the fire or snake which represents 
the devil), were of respectable middle-class families. Since then the vou- 
doo belief seems to have spread, and a number of meetings have been re- 
ported, that last night being the largest yet." 

It would seem that there should be little difficulty in obtaining authen- 
tic accounts of proceedings so well known to the police as these are said 
to be. 

Meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Folk- 
lore Society. — A stated meeting of the Philadelphia chapter of the 
American Folk-Lore Society was held on Wednesday evening, January 8, at 
the parlors of the First Unitarian Church, Chestnut Street, above Twenty- 
first. 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz, the distinguished Australian explorer, delivered an 
extemporaneous address on the customs and superstitions of the aborigines 
of Australia, in which he described them as living in temporary huts made 
of palm leaves, which are constructed from day to day, as occasion requires. 
They do not like to leave the camp at night. An Australian is gay and 
happy all day, but when the sun goes down he becomes restless and low- 
spirited. He is afraid of being killed and eaten by some predatory tribe, 
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and he is afraid, too, of a devil which he identifies with a cicada that makes 
a buzzing noise. Some think this devil is a night-bird they call Kvingan. 
The explorer frequently heard the strange, unearthly cry of this bird, and 
made several attempts to shoot a specimen, but the natives refused to ac- 
company him on these occasions, and he was unsuccessful. Besides this 
devil, the natives are also frightened at night by ghosts. They stand in 
greatest dread of the ghost of a man who was feared in life, and this feeling 
is greatest after a lapse of several years, from the time of his death. They 
don't think a man ever dies a natural death unless he is killed in their pres- 
ence j otherwise they attribute his death to sorcery. The name of the dead 
is never mentioned. That is considered most inauspicious. The dead are 
buried a little distance beneath the surface, the body being protected with 
pieces of bark from contact with the soil. The Australian native has no 
idea of a Supreme Being. No Australian has been seen to worship. They 
have no idols, and are never known to pray. They are not afraid of thun- 
der and lightning. They stand in awe of foreign sorcerers, whom they 
think are able to come into their camp, and, after securing a man to a tree, 
have the power to remove his insides and fill him with grass. Their own 
sorcerers pretend to be able to restore the man to his natural condition. 
Certain articles of food are under taboo, especially to the young and to 
those who are in mourning. The natives in the north have no traditions. 
They are all keen observers of the stars, and give them different names 
according to their size. 

They have no games whatever. They amuse themselves on cool nights 
by throwing boomerangs. The returning boomerang is only used as a toy. 
They have no musical instruments, but accompany their songs by striking 
two sticks together. Their songs are not distinguished for their melody, 
but are sung with great attention to time. Songs travel for hundreds of 
miles, and the natives often learn them without knowing the meaning of the 
words. The speaker closed his address by singing two native songs, one 
of- which he accompanied by striking two sticks together in the manner 
described. 

A communication from Brinton Coxe, Esq., was read, in which the utility 
of the work of the folk-lorist was referred to. He especially pointed out 
how folk-lore could be of use to the Post-Office Department and to railway 
companies in furnishing names for new post-offices and railway stations. 

A general discussion occurred on the subject of the New Year shooters 
of this city, in response to an inquiry of Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., in the 
course of which it was stated by several members that they could remember 
the custom as having been in existence some forty years ago. The Rev. 
Mr. Douglass referred to the custom still surviving in parts of Maryland 
and Delaware of requiring that one of the family should be the first person 
to enter the house on New Year's Day. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton delivered a brief address on the subjects which 
should engage the attention of the local chapter, outlining a programme of 
work for the chapter in the collection and discussion of the folk-lore of the 
early English, German, and Swedish settlers, and of the recently established 
colonies of Chinese, Italians, and other foreign peoples. The subject of 
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Chinese-American folk-lore was chosen for discussion at the next regular 
meeting on the second Wednesday in February, and a paper was promised 
by Mr. Culin. — The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, January 13, 1890. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Dr. L. Hopf on Animal Oracles. 1 — Facts of folk-lore are often 
common to both modern and ancient peoples, whether civilized or savage. 
Under these circumstances their origin must be sought in the mental status 
of primitive man. Such is the custom, found at every epoch, of drawing 
oracles from the actions of animals ; that is, establishing a connection be- 
tween such actions and the future, with a more or less precise meaning either 
for good or evil. Folk-lore researches have revealed the presence of such 
beliefs in modern Europe, and the student of classical antiquity has doubt- 
less been more than once astonished by the large place occupied by these 
ideas in public life ; it is sufficient to recall the whole organization of the 
augurs elevated to the rank of official functionaries. 

The character assigned by popular imagination to animals, especially 
birds, is clearly indicated in tales. For example, in a tale, the hero, who 
has been deprived of sight by his faithless companion, hears how the 
ravens sitting on the gallows above his head say to each other : " Yes, if 
men knew what we know ! " 

Beasts, accordingly, occupy an intermediate place between the ignorant world 
of men and the all-knowing world of the gods This belief of primitive 
man and of the people in modern times is the subject of the above-named 
book by Dr. Hopf. 

His work is remarkable, as much for its learned character as its clear- 
ness of conception. In a first chapter he shows that the fact in question 
exists in all parts of the globe ; he establishes a scientific division between 
the many different animals from which the popular mind draws its oracles ; 
and, finally, he endeavors to fix the primitive ideas which were the sources 
of the belief. The error in logic which gave birth to them is the old 
adage, post hoc, ergo, propter hoc. The popular mind feels the necessity of 
knowing a cause, whether true or false, in order to satisfy its curiosity. In 
the same manner, popular belief — what is generally termed superstition — 
is, in many cases, nothing but a rash and unverified explanation of natural 
phenomena. 

I cannot follow Dr. Hopf in an examination of the different ideas by 
which animals acquire the character of oracle-givers. One objection to 
the opinions of the learned author I desire to make. On page 224 he 
speaks of the animals which in mythology are considered as belonging to 
the household of the gods : " These animals, to which the popular imagi- 
nation gave a place in the immediate vicinity of the gods, were, on account of 
this character, supposed to know and be able to foretell the future of man." 

1 Thierorakel und Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit. Eine ethnologisch- 
zoologische Studie. Stuttgart, 1888. W. Kohlhammer. Pp. xi., 271. (4 Mark.) 



